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vious Interpreters saw the founding entirely in 
terms of checking power (see, for example, 
James Read, Power versus Liberty, 2000). It is 
also not the case that Madison was oriented 
around checking power exclusively. Most sig- 
nificantly, Edling shows little understanding 
of the nature of federalism as developed in the 
Constitution or of the problem of republican 
government as the founding generation de- 
fined it. 

Michael R Zuckert 
University ofNotre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 

George Washington: Uniting a Nation. By Don 
Higginbotham. (Lanham: Rowman & Little- 
field, 2002. xii, 175 pp. $22.95, isbn 0-7425- 
2208-3.) 

George Washington. By James MacGregor 
Burns and Susan Dünn. (New York: Times, 
2004. xx, 185 pp. $20.00, isbn 0-8050-6936- 

4.) 

These two brief books examine George Wash- 
ington as promoter and icon of American na- 
tionalism and as presidential leader, respec- 
tively. 

Securing independence and establishing a 
stable union required, explains Don Higgin- 
botham, addressing the diversity and fragmen- 
tation among the colonies and successor 
states. Moreover, colonials, particularly the 
elites, saw themselves as, not Americans, but 
patriotic Britons and strove to emulate the 
British gentry. Not until early 1774, in re- 
sponse to Britain's humiliating assault on their 
autonomy and aspirations, did many seek an 
alternative to Britishness. But where could 
they find the building blocks of nationhood? 
Washington, says Higginbotham, could serve 
effectively as the central national icon because 
he was thought to personify the ideal English 
gentleman's refinement and virtue. He could 
Function as both proof of American civilized 
achievement and role model for republican 
Citizens. 

Aware of his symbolic importance and un- 
derstanding the necessity of Continental unity, 
Washington skillfully used his public image. 
In tracing his shrewd nationalistic strategizing, 



Higginbotham concurs with recent scholar- 
ship depicting him as an extraordinarily able 
political leader. He promoted among officers 
and soldiers an allegiance transcending State 
and local loyalties and encouraged them to set 
aside personal sensitivities, interests, and am- 
bitions for the common cause. Simultaneously 
he sought to strengthen the central govern- 
ment's prestige and power. In the war's first 
year, he tried to overcome colony distinctions 
and make the army genuinely American by or- 
ganizing intercolonial regiments. The project 
failed completely but, Higginbotham notes, 
demonstrated his early dedication to national 
unity. Throughout the war, he grappled with 
the lack of continuity, stability, and institu- 
tional identity that undermined the army s co- 
hesion. In the end, he held it together, main- 
taining it as a major promoter and symbol of 
nationhood. He was particularly successful in 
inculcating national identity and fervor in 
younger officers. 

At war's end and as president, rather than 
purging or suppressing former enemies and 
opponents, Washington fostered reconcilia- 
tion of both Loyalists and Anti-Federalists. As 
Higginbotham observes, this political wisdom 
and shrewdness deterred civil strife and pro- 
moted national unity by recognizing the war- 
time ambivalence and self-protective shifting 
allegiances of many Americans and by ac- 
knowledging the good intentions of many 
who opposed ratification. At the time of his 
inauguration, he reached out publicly to New 
Yorks Anti-Federalist governor George Clin- 
ton. Soon after, he lent his influential support 
to adoption of the Bill of Rights, another 
means of political reconciliation and national 
unification. Higginbotham attributes his fail- 
ure to tackle slavery publicly to his conviction 
that such an effort would shatter the fragile 
Union. In one other important way, Washing- 
ton endeavored to strengthen the Union. He 
employed not only a republican vocabulary 
but a political discourse Isaac Kramnick has 
called "'the state-centered language of power'" 
(p. 81) promoting political centralization and 
vigorous national government. The indissolu- 
bility of the Union, rather than the dangers of 
political parties or foreign entanglements, is, 
according to Higginbotham, arguably the 
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dominant theme of the farewell address. For 
more than two decades, Higginbotham shows, 
Washington was the chief symbol and most ef- 
fective promoter of American nationalism. 

James MacGregor Burns and Susan Dünn 
in their George Washington recount how Wash- 
ington inaugurated the presidency. They 
swiftly trace his prepresidential public career 
and mainly focus on his eight years as the first 
chief magistrate, describing his aims and ef- 
forts to flesh out the Constitution^ bare-bones 
description of the presidency They discuss 
major events, but their main interest seems to 
be his impact on the institution of the presi- 
dency. Most important, he set in place a 
strong executive. This involved not only a po- 
tentially powerful president but an entire exec- 
utive branch distinct from the legislative 
branch. The Constitution had not prescribed 
or anticipated this central feature of national 
government. President Washington and his 
cabinet appointees fashioned it. Overseeing 
their Organization of the executive depart- 
ments, Washington governed through a form 
of collective leadership, Consulting frequently 
with his cabinet members, seeking their opin- 
ions about matters not only within their indi- 
vidual spheres but in every area of the fledg- 
ling government they were shaping together. 
Yet he also granted his executive department 
secretaries considerable decision-making au- 
thority. The chief political problem, indeed 
the intensifying ordeal, of Washingtons presi- 
dency was, of course, the growing hostility 
and divisiveness within his cabinet between 
Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson 
and outside of it between the emerging Feder- 
alist and Republican parties. As Burns and 
Dünn describe Washingtons leadership, ap- 
plying conceptual tools from political science, 
he operated as both a transactional leader, who 
negotiated between individuals and factions 
and managed policy making, and a transfor- 
mational leader, who sought to shape the pres- 
idency and ensure the new government's via- 
bility, stability, and permanence. These 
features particularly characterized his first 
term and constitute, in Burns and Dunn's 
opinion, his great historical contribution to 
the presidency. They are far more critical of 
his conduct during the second term. They 



fault him for equating support of his policies 
with loyalty to him, thereby implicitly assum- 
ing an almost monarchical attitude. They also 
take him to task for becoming an increasingly 
partisan figure as the undeclared head of the 
Federalist party, though they do seem to ac- 
knowledge to a degree the difficulty he faced 
in accepting the legitimacy of political parties 
in an era in which there was no political the- 
ory of party. 

Although Burns and Dünn overlook recent 
scholarship showing that Washington was an 
engaged and ambitious provincial and prerev- 
olutionary leader, their review of his presi- 
dency correlates with Higginbotham's study 
and others, all of which recount his extraordi- 
nary skills and impact as a political leader. 

Paul K. Longmore 

San Francisco State University 
San Francisco, California 

The Founding Fathers and the Politics ofChar- 
acter. By Andrew S. Trees. (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 2004. xviii, 208 pp. 
$29.95, isbn 0-691-11552-4.) 

Friendship, honor, virtue, and justice are the 
four "characters" that Thomas Jefferson, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, John Adams, and James 
Madison, respectively, sought to establish for 
themselves and for their new nation, accord- 
ing to Andrew S. Trees in The Founding Fa- 
thers and the Politics of Character. Trees, a 
teacher at the Horace Mann School, argues 
that in trying to fashion a particular character, 
or public reputation, each statesman em- 
ployed a different literary genre that mirrored 
his personality. 

Viewing the American Revolution as an 
event built upon emotion just as personal 
friendships are, Jefferson tried to construct po- 
litical alliances through the writing of private 
letters to potential collaborators such as El- 
bridge Gerry Trees maintains that this genre 
allowed Jefferson to operate behind the scenes 
through proxies, avoiding the direct, face-to- 
face conflict he dreaded. In manipulating af- 
fective friendships to achieve partisan pur- 
poses, Jefferson exposed his insincerity, claims 
Trees. Moreover, by classifying anyone outside 
the Republican party as beyond the pale polit- 



